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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

simplicity. The T'ang poems, to which the bulk of the 
recently rendered poems belong, are written in language 
"so simple as to be almost colloquial," always, be it 
remembered, within the complexity already mentioned. 
Witter Bynner's co-worker, Dr. Kiang Kang-hu, was 
constantly urging him to use the simplest and most direct 
language possible in putting them into English. Hence the 
folk-like quality of the better translations. There seems 
little doubt that the T'ang poets themselves would prefer 
to be translated thus simply, since to them the complexity 
was merely a part of an already assimilated background, 
as the lesser complexities of our own language and prosody 
are merely a background for our own poets. And the 
poets of this golden age of China, like ourselves, were being 
deliberately direct. 

Yet the effect on a western reader is oddly deceptive. 
It all seems so easy and comprehensible. At last we 
understand the Chinese! But do we? I for one, doubt it. 
And in the midst of the jubilation I raise my voice of 
caution. Eunice Tietjens 

{To be concluded) 

REVIEWS 

MR. SQUIRE 

Poems: Second Series, by J. C. Squire. George in. Doran. 

One may go to Mr. J. C. Squire without shock-absorbers, 

confident that he will not affront by offering crude 
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Mr. Squire 

novelties either in substance or in treatment. One may 
go to him as to an old acquaintance whose conversation 
one knows without listening. Not that Mr. Squire might 
be called a reactionary. No, indeed. He skips beats; he 
employs in every second or third poem a set of imperfect 
rhymes; he speaks with true modern insight of an aero- 
plane, a football, strychnine, and angina pectoris. If he 
mistakes history for profundity, he is at any rate to be 
commended for making a thorough job of it: vide, The 
Moon, with mention not only of Hector and Achilles but 
also of Carthage, Alexander's Grave, and the tomb of 
Moses in the wilderness. Nothing has been omitted save 
Jacob's Ladder and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Squire has, inadvertently perhaps, 
discovered and demonstrated a most pleasant, a most 
esthetic, manner of teaching the truisms of science: of 
ornithology in The Birds, of introductory psychology in 
Process of Thought, and of botany in A Poet to his Muse. 
History I have already mentioned; but history is an art, 
not a science, and with Mr. Squire art is incidental. 

He takes his materials as he finds them, mixed and 
ready: middle-aged and respectable combinations of 
rhythms and words, plus the philosophy of his forefathers 
slightly modified to include Darwinism. Upon this he 
has superimposed the sentimentality of a boy in his first 
love affair. Above all one must not look a fact in the 
face. Circumlocution, he points out, is praiseworthy. 
Ideas may thus be dispensed with. It is difficult to break 
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ways, to create new images and force them into coherence 
in fresh words, to penetrate beyond externals. Let us, 
therefore, glorify Science, Nature, Patriotism, and our dog 
which has just died (vide, A Dog's Death). As soon as the 
new tariff is passed, we shall again have peace on earth. 
Fen Landscape is the single poem in the volume that 
one may in good conscience select to quote. However, it 
is not representative: 

Wind waves the reeds by the river, 
Grey sky lids the leaden water, 
Ducks fly low across the water, 
Three flying — one quacks sadly. 

Grey are the sky and the water, 
Grey the lost ribbons of reed-beds, 
Small in the silence a black boat 
Floats upon wide pale mirrors. 

Pearl Andelson 



RED WRATH 

Bars and Shadows — the Prison Poems of Ralph Chaplin. 

With an Introduction by Scott Nearing. Leonard Press, 

New York. 

A book like this makes one wonder at the futility of 
certain human laws and processes. Mr. Chaplin, free, 
was an I. W. W. agitator shooting off social fireworks 
more explosive than destructive. Mr. Chaplin, imprisoned 
these five years, becomes a martyr-poet, shaping his 
dreams into arrow-pointed far-travelling songs. Society 
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